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Retail Sales Budgeting* 


By Wa ter Beans, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
The Daniels and Fisher Stores Company 


F Seecapeinesvie that the business is properly departmentized according to 

its size, the Merchandise Manager or that executive having his duties 
will compile the budget in conjunction with the respective managers of each 
department, they together projecting the operations of each department for 
varying periods. These periods will vary greatly according to whether the 
commodities to be obtained for sale are style articles or staple articles, whether 
they are available already manufactured or whether they have to be manufac- 
tured to order or imported. The period of projection, therefore, may be for 
sixty days or as long as eight months. 


Forecasting Sales 


Past performances will be a factor in forecasting sales but only one 
factor, as present and prospective conditions will have to be taken into ac- 
count as will also unusual efforts and trade territory. The fluctuation or sta- 
bility of commodity prices must be considered and the desired turnover must 
be determined. With these factors all considered and decided upon by re- 
spective department managers and the merchandise executive, the compiling 
of the purchase requirements is complete, from which appropriations can be 
made. The division of these appropriations between various articles is then 
largely in the hands of the department manager and should be controlled by 
stock records of consumption, etc. He will naturally confer with his sales 


© was presented at the A. M. A. Regional Meeting held at Denver, in July, 1930, and 


* This r 
followed “Bud ing for the Medium Sized Business,” by F. L. Sweetser, published in 
ment Review, September, 1930. 

The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to before the 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the As tion does 
not stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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force who directly meet the purchasers as to detailed needs, so that in the end 
the entire personnel of each department is consulted and is generally familiar 
with the budget. This cooperation of personnel is important, as only by close 
interest of the sales force as well as careful purchasing, can the enthusiasm 
that will dispose of merchandise be kept alive. 

The summary of all department budgets will of course produce the entire 
merchandise needs of the business and permit the merchandise executive to 
advise the treasurer of purchase commitments that will have to be met over 
any desired period under review. 


Importance of Revising Budget Estimates 


I believe it is extremely important that all department purchases and 
sales budgets be reviewed and revised frequently, say each thirty days, esti- 
mates carefully compared with the results for the past thirty days, and, if 
need be, forecasts again changed, rather than to attempt to predict for a 
season. 

The clerical part of budget compilation soon becomes simple by the 
adoption of forms and the time of neither the merchandise executive nor de- 
partment manager need be taken for the routine part of comparatives, etc. 


‘ May I stress the importance to the entire organization of the department 
manager’s intimate knowledge of his needs. When a lump sum is appropri- 
ated to his department for purchases, the story is just begun. There may be 
fifty or more different commodities to be obtained for his department, and if 
an undue amount is expended for some articles, others must suffer. Only by 
his keeping constantly in touch with his sales force can he feel the needs of 
the purchasing public and provide for them. He will have the aid of unit 
control systems showing consumption of the important articles in his depart- 
ment and must consult them when purchasing. Unit control, having to do 
with quantities only, can be used profitably in a medium-sized business if not 
too elaborate. 

One problem of. merchandising today is the accumulation of merchandise 
that does not sell. Rapid style change is sometimes responsible for accumu- 
lation. Frequent model changes of machines and equipment is sometimes 
responsible. Poor taste of the buyer, or his tendency to buy to his individual 
tastes, such as color, design, etc., is sometimes responsible. There are today 
not only styles in apparel and house furnishings, but even in plumbing and 
hardware. In any event, it behooves the buyer to consult past consumption 
records and to keep constantly in touch with style trends to avoid the accu- 
mulation of stock that must be sacrificed at no profit or frequently at a loss. 
If such articles do accumulate, a quick disposal is always wise as usually the 
first loss is the lesser loss and the proceeds can be re-invested in profitable 
merchandise. 
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It is common today in merchandising fields for profit sharing to depart- 
ment managers to be based not only on volume but percentages of gross 
profits, rate of turnover, proportion of old merchandise on hand, and all the 
factors for which they are largely responsible. 


The Sales Promotion Plan 


An able ally of the sales and merchandise budget is the advertising or 
sales promotion plan, which in a medium-sized business is also likely to be 
controlled and determined by the merchandise manager and department 
managers. Advertising campaigns will be a part of the sales forecast and 
thus the hoped for result on sales will have to be used in the purchase budget. 

The necessity for operating on a budget basis these days is obvious. A 
score of years ago it was not usual for a medium-sized business to be depart- 
mentized and the rule of operation by guess was in vogue. The semi- 
annual or annual inventory period was awaited anxiously to know whether 
profits were made or losses incurred. 


Standards of Performance 


Today, due to very keen competition and those consolidations, mergers, 
and chain organizations mentioned by Mr. Sweetser,! it behooves the medium- 
sized business to adopt all the means at its command to avoid the pitfalls that 
were not so serious decades ago. Fortunately, national associations of nearly 
every kind of business are in existence today, and standards of performance 
are arrived at and published which, while not always applicable, are very 
useful in measuring the degree of success of any business.” 


In merchandising operations of today it is perfectly feasible to have 
“cost of sales” systems that are not expensive to operate and provide daily 
the gross profits of each department, and therefore the perpetual inventory 
of each department. No longer need we await the inventory period to see if 
we have made or lost money. 

My remarks have been made principally from a merchandising stand- 
point. The conclusion is that any medium-sized mercantile business must, to 
be most efficient, operate a sales and purchase budget which, in connection 
with its expense budget, will provide the management with the information 
to operate at a profit, which after all is the object of all business. 


1“Budgeting for the Medium Sized Business.” 
2 For example, the Controllers Congress Standard Classification of Accounts, 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


The Relation of Accounting to 
Management 

The trend towards centralized manage- 
ment makes dependence upon written 
reports imperative. In the electric light in- 
dustry most of the utility properties are 
handled at long distance from the scene of 
operations, making it necessary, therefore, 
that the management depend largely upon 
statistics and written reports. This means 
that the accountant must be an analyst as 
well as an historian. His opportunity may 
be summed up under these points: 1. To 
grasp the vision of the future. 2. To learn 
to eliminate detail in reports to the execu- 
tives. 3. To learn to make his reports and 
audits tell his story in the fewest possible 
figures. 4. To learn to save the manage- 
ment’s time. 5. To graduate from a recorder 
of figures to an interpreter of figures. 6. 
To prepare himself to fill his place in 
executive management. By Franklin Griffith. 
An address delivered before the fifty-third 
convention of the National Electric Light 
Association. 5 pages. 


Industry Revising Operating Methods 

The change in economic conditions that 
took place last Fall following the stock 
crash has not only resulted in a large num- 
ber of important organizations materially 
improving their operating efficiency but has 
enabled many of them, especially the more 
conservative ones, to embark on expansion 
programs under more or less normal con- 
ditions, according to students of economic 
trends. As a result of this policy, which in 
some cases has been compulsory, it is be- 








lieved that when the present business 
adjustment has been completed many of the 
principal companies will be in an especially 
favorable position to reap the full benefits 
of the recovery. The New York Times, 
July 27, 1930, p. N9. 
How do You Distribute Your Time? 
An analysis of the results of a question- 
naire sent to a number of heads of repre- 
sentative businesses—picked to make a 
typical cross-section from many lines and 
sizes—on just how they spend their time, 
reveals that business men spend an average 
of 8 hours a day at work. The percentile 
averages of how this time is divided be- 
tween the activities of a business day are 
given. Business, August, 1930, p. 68 :2. 


Color—Friend or Foe? 

During the past few years all industry 
has experienced the onslaught of color. It 
has been the most striking and universal 
evidence of the fundamental change called 
“art in industry.” It has affected the con- 
sumer, the process and the inventory. It 
has affected the retailer, the jobber and 
wholesaler. It is now a phase of industry 
which may well be studied continuously and 
comprehensively. By John E. Alcott and 
E. Grosvenor Plowman. Factory and In- 
dustrial Management, September, 1930, p. 
504.:2. 

Seeds of Revival Flourish on Low 
Recession Costs 

We are today confronted by a situation 
in which the costs of production have been 
greatly reduced, in which credit is cheap, 
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capital abundant, and in which labor and 
management are both established on a new 
high level of efficiency. A business revival 
is reasonably to be expected this autumn 
because the events which have transpired 


Public Relations 


The Sin of Silence 


There are two disturbing factors in the 
present public utility situation: the last few 
months have witnessed a growing campaign 
on the subject of utility regulations, control 
or ownership; it is difficult for the general 
public to judge for itself the real facts of 
the situation. It is more impressed by the 
sensational and startling than by the prosaic 
and matter of fact. The president of the 
that the policy of silence in the face of 
widespread attacks is harmful to the elec- 
tric light industry, because it is in effect 
allowing its critics to tell its story to the 
public. The whole subject of the public rela- 
tions situation will be of the greatest im- 
portance during the next few years. By 
Harry Reid. Address delivered before the 
fifty-third convention of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, June, 1930, p. 3:8. 


What is the Public Relations Situation? 


The president of the National Electric 
Power Company states that the electric 
light industry is placed on the defensive 
and that the radical campaign is going 
unanswered and therefore causing confusion 
and misunderstanding. He believes that the 
majority of people will judge fairly if they 
have both sides of the question presented 
to them. He advises serving the public well, 
introducing improvements, training em- 
ployees, as means to build and maintain 
good public relations. By Harry Reid. 
Address delivered before the fifty-third 
convention of the National Electric Light 
Association, June, 1930, p. 10:6. 


The Future of the Electrical Industry 


A survey is made of past, present and 
future conditions in the electric industry 


during the last twelve months in industry 
and finance have bred those conditions 
which are necessary to another period of 
prosperity. By David Friday. New York 
Evening Post, September 13, 1930. 


covering the manufacturer, generating 
equipment, utilization equipment, research, 
rate trends, potential markets, the appliance 
field, the power field, electric heating, the 
trend of regulation and voluntary improve- 
ments. As to sales efforts in the future, the 
industry must be much more diligent and 
apply scientific management to salesmanship 
and sales engineering. The leaders of the 
industry feel strongly that the many 
criticisms the electrical industry is facing 
must be answered completely and spe- 
cifically. If this is not done, public senti- 
ment, while fair, will misunderstand and 
misinterpret, because it will not be suffi- 
ciently informed. By W. A. Jones. An 
address delivered before the fifty-third con- 
vention of the National Electric Light 
Association, 18 pages. 


Public Relations of Public Utilities 


The president of the Chicago and North- 
western Railway Company believes that an 
important factor in the personal relations 
between public utilities and their patrons 
is that of financial interest. For this reason 
wide distribution of the securities of public 
utilities is very desirable. If a public utility 
is to have permanently successful public 
relations it is necessary to have as a founda- 
tion, conservative, safe and honest manage- 
ment which will be able to justify the 
issuance and sale of securities. We have at 
hand now in a large measure the machinery 
and opportunity for public ownership and 
those who believe that the public should 
own public utilities can put their belief into 
practice by the purchase of stocks and 
bonds. By Fred W. Sargent. An address 
delivered before the fifty-third convention 
of the National Electric Light Association, 
June, 1930. 12 pages. 
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The Genesis of Financial Statements 

The romance of the development of 
Financial Statements is told by Mr. Wall, 
author of “Ratio Analysis of Financial 
Statements,” in the first of a series of 
articles. Thirty or thirty-five years ago 
financial statements played a very small 
part in credit work. Today there is a tre- 
mendously growing body of earnest think- 
ers who believe that in credit, as in 
medicine or engineering, it is important to 
gather facts, as many facts as possible, and 
study them carefully. The same amount of 
innate ability to grant credit successfully 
on hunch or personal contact can accom- 
plish even more when based upon facts. To 
this latter type of fact analysis, the finan- 
cial statement provides a most important 
group of facts, from the accurate analysis 
of which much can be gained. The im- 
portance of statements, then, made itself 
felt first as creditor and debtor began to 


lose direct contact. As the feeling of this 
importance grew, accounting, as a profes- 
sion, came into existence. By Alexander 
Wall. Credit Monthly, September, 1930, 
p. 17:2. 


Weaknesses in Standard Costs 


According to the author there are some 
five weaknesses in our method of thinking 
about standard costs that should be cor- 
rected if this subject is to be developed to 
the fullest extent. One of these is a fail- 
ure to understand that standard costs and 
budgetary accounting are in reality one 
and the same thing. Another is too great 
reliance upon an untrained and uncompre- 
hending human element that is not mentally 
equipped to carry out the work required in 
a proper handling of a standard cost sys- 
tem. A third weakness is expecting too 
much of, and attributing too much to, 
standard costs. Another weakness, and the 
author believes this is one of the greatest 
weaknesses, is looking upon standard costs 
as an easy and cheap way out of account- 
ing difficulties. A fifth weakness in the 


discussion of standard costs is in the mat- 
ter of reports to the management. The 
author discusses each of these weaknesses 
and suggests remedies. By W. F. Law- 
rence. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, July 15, 1930, 
Section 1, p. 1493 :13. 


Tendencies in Budgetary Practice in the 
United States 


In this, the first of two instalments of 
his paper, the author points out five trends 
in budgetary practice in the United States. 
Business executives are generally agreed: 
(1) that the budget idea is useful in secur- 
ing efficient management; (2) that there is 
no standard form of budgetary control 
which has general application to all types 
of business; (3) that a well thought out 
plan for budgeting the activities of a busi- 
ness as a whole should be formulated be- 
fore the installation of budgets is begun; 
(4) that if the budgets are to be most 
effective they must be closely correlated 
with the fundamental policies of the busi- 
ness; (5) that a company must have an 
efficient organization if its budgets are to 
be prepared properly and executed effi- 
ciently. By James O. McKinsey. Bulletin 
o} the International Management Institute, 
July, 1930, p. 150:3. 


Subdivision Accounts 

Almost all of the difficult and interest- 
ing fundamental problems of real estate 
accounting arise in the course of keeping 
subdivision accounts. No uniformity exists 
either in the theories followed or the meth- 
ods pursued in accounting for subdivision 
operations. Only in the case of concerns 
both enlightened and prosperous enough to 
hire a full-time accountant or a competent 
public auditor are accounts apt to be kept 
in a manner which produces wholly satis- 
factory results, either from the standpoint 
of financial information or from the stand- 
point of making up income tax returns. 

This study is intended to afford definite 
assistance in the matters which give rise 
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to the greatest perplexity. The following 
topics are covered: The Cost of Subdivision 
Property ; The Cost of Lots; Improvements 
After Sale; Sales; The Calculation of In- 
come Realization; Accounting for Land 
Contracts; Cancellations and Reposses- 
sions; Direct Selling Expenses; Trades. 
Attention is given to bookkeeping forms 
and procedure, and to the preparation of 
statements. By Herbert F. Taggart. 
Michigan Business Studies, April, 1930, 
89 pages. 


Some Facts About Women in Banking 
The number of women of professional 
status in banking has slowly but steadily 
mounted since the World War. An analysis 
of a group of 3,619 women officers of banks 
in all parts of the United States was re- 
cently made by the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations. The survey shows 
that women bank officers are more numer- 
ous in the Mississippi Valley region than 
elsewhere. For the country as a whole, one 
out of every 35.6 bank officers is a woman. 
Three-fourths of the women officers are 
Assistant Cashiers, although there are six 
who are Chairmen of Boards of Directors, 
74 are Presidents of banks, and 197 are 
Vice Presidents. By Dorothy Thorne Ful- 
lerton. American Bankers Association 
Journal, September, 1930, p. 179:4. 


What do Rising Bond Prices Portend 
for Business? 

The impression that easy money and 
rising bond prices are not concomitant with 
rapid trade expansion is contrary to past 
experience. A study of business cycles 
shows that in the early stages of expansion, 
both bond and stock prices show an upward 
curve. Commerce and Finance, September 
3, 1930, p. 1664:2. 


Ratios Guide Management 
Thirteen ratios, particularly designed to 
be used as guides in the management and 
control of banking institutions, are enumer- 
ated by the author. What each ratio indi- 
cates relative to the financial condition of 
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a bank is carefully explained. Standards 
have been set for each of the thirteen 
ratios. To test the value of these stand- 
ards, the financial statements of three 
sound banks which have the reputation of 
having a capable and progressive manage- 
ment, have been analyzed. The ratios 
obtained compare very closely with the 
standards set by the author. The financial 
statements of the three banks and the 
ratios computed thereon, are shown in two 
tables accompanying the article. By Walter 
E. Paul. American Bankers Association 
Journal, September, 1930, p. 195 :4. 


Simplified Procedure in the Statistical 
Analysis of Time Series 

The methods of statistical analysis pre- 
sented in the text books on the subject 
are generally arranged to explain the 
underlying principles of a method, rather 
than to present the most economical pro- 
cedure of computation. The procedures 
which are presented in this study are 
designed to accomplish the standard type 
of analysis in a simplified manner by 
adaptation to machine processes and by the 
utilization of short cuts and tabular forms 
which have been found to be advantageous. 
There are chapters on: Moving Totals and 
Averages; Fitting Simple Mathematical 
Curves to Time Series; Seasonal Varia- 
tion; and Correlation. By Howard G. 
Brunsman. Bureau of Business Research, 
The Ohio State University, May, 1930, 104 
pages. 


Temperamental Investing 


A recent distinguished British visitor 
gave as his opinion that this country relied 
entirely too much upon statistics and re- 
search in the matter of investment, and not 
enough on psychology. This, Mr. Cox 
considers, was on extraordinary remark for 


an economist to make. If we cannot rely 
upon research for our knowledge of in- 
vestment values, then upon what can we 
rely? The investor of 1928 and 1929, it is 
true, was temperamental. He lost the sense 
of values. In that period, while the idea 
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of holding common stocks and getting the 
natural growth in income was still held 
theoretically (and even in some cases prac- 
tically), yet opium dreams as to possibili- 
ties were rife «ven with investors. Now 
that the morning after has come, Mr. Cox 
raises the question as to whether American 
investors will simply take a headache pow- 
der or will stop the things which produced 
the headache. To find out what caused the 
headache is the fundamental reason for re- 
search—and no psychology in the world 
will ever take its place. By Geo. Clarke 
Cox. Barron’s, August 18, 1930, p. 5:1. 


Trim Dividend Sails Promptly 

Figures for American corporations in the 
first eight months this year show less dis- 
position to increase dividends than a year 
ago, less disposition to pay extras, a greater 
caution in initiating dividends, more caution 
in resuming payments and a marked dis- 
position either to reduce present payments 
or pass them entirely. Up to September Ist 


Insurance 


Take Group Policy for Loew 
Employees 

Over 12,000 employees of Loew’s, Inc., 
and all affiliated companies have been cov- 
ered for a sum that will approximate 
$50,000,000, through a group policy. 

The plan of insurance is co-operative 
and will be issued in various amounts 
ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, based on 
the weekly earnings of all the employees 
not only of Loew’s, Inc., but also all 
affiliated companies all over the world. 

This insurance given the employees will 
also provide for coverage against sickness 
from any cause; accidents of any nature, 
including non-occupational accidents; and 
dismemberment, which may also occur 
while away from the place of employment. 

This coverage, said to be the first of 
its kind promulgated, ranges from $10 to 
$40 weekly indemnity. 

Another new interesting feature also 
provides that should any employee become 


of this year the number of companies pass- 
ing or reducing their dividend was three 
times the number venturing to pay more 
than in 1929. But—and in this one respect 
1930 has it over 1929—nearly twice as many 
stock dividends have been paid so far in 
1930 as a year ago. By Paul Willard 
Garrett. New York Evening Post, Septem- 
ber 5, 1930. 


Visualizing the Financial Condition 
Through Asset and Liability Ratios 
In addition to the balance sheet there is 

another accounting instrument used to 

study financial status which is known as 
the Financial Ratio Analysis. When the 
factors of the balance sheet are subjected 
to a ratio analysis, and monthly com- 
parisons made, pronounced trends may 
appear which are not apparent in a study 
of the same financial statements with no 
further analysis of the data included. 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., Inc. 
Monthly Bulletin, August, 1930. 


totally or permanently disabled before the 
age of sixty the total amount of insurance 
allotted to this employee becomes payable 
to him while living instead of to his bene- 
ficiary at his death. In the event of death by 
reason of accident, the beneficiary of the 
employe will be paid double the face value 
of the policy. 

In spite of the great value of this unique 
insurance the executives of Loew’s, Inc., 
have made special arrangements whereby 
policies are available to employees who have 
completed only six months of service with 
the company. Journal of Commerce, Sep- 
tember 8, 1930. 


Employees’ Club Held To Be Part of 
° Business 
The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company of North Carolina was ordered 
to pay compensation to dependents of a 
man who was fatally injured in connection 
with construction of recreational equipment 
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for employees’ club of the same company. 
The man was temporarily employed by the 
club but the State Commissioner held that 
since the insurance company derived bene- 
fits from better relationships with its em- 
ployees it was liable because the mainte- 
nance of the club was in the usual course 
of its business and consequently the section 
of the compensation act excluding workers 
who are both casual and not employed in 
usual business of the employer did not ap- 
ply. United States Daily, August 9, 1930. 


Compensation for Executive Officers 


An amendment to the New York Work- 
men’s Compensation law providing for 
optional inclusion of company executives in 
compensation benefits is interpreted by 
Manager Leon S. Senior of the Compen- 
sation Inspection Rating Board in a series 
of questions and answers. 


The term “executive officers” includes 
persons elected to offices provided for in 
the corporation charter. At each time of 
renewal those who elect to be excluded 
must file a new waiver. In case a waiver 
is signed the insurance company does not 
provide cover for damage suits brought by 
executive officers. Officials serving without 
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salary must also file notice of election in 
order to be excluded, and policies out- 
standing July 1, 1930 must be amended if 
executive salaries are not to be included as 
part of total labor cost used as a basis 
for computing premium charges. Journal 
of Commerce, July 11, 1930. 


Plan of Employment Insurance Is 
Proposed in Massachusetts 

Representative Thomas Smith, Jr., of 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives has submitted a bill providing for a 
State system of unemployment insurance 
administered by an employment insurance 
commission and an employers’ mutual em- 
ployment insurance company. Among the 
seven commissioners appointed by the Gov- 
ernor there would be two state officials and 
two labor union representatives. The terms 
of the proposed act are summarized briefly. 
For two years after the formation of the 
employment insurance company each em- 
ployer member would deposit regularly 3 
per cent of his payroll. After this period 
rates would be adjusted to cover all the 
liability of employers to pay compensation 
for unemployment. United States Daily, 
August 13, 1930. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


A Record of Employees’ Work 

A discussion of the advantages of keep- 
ing a record of every employee not doing 
routine work, with a law firm employing 
several attorneys taken as an illustration. 
The Office Economist, August-September, 
1930, p. 12:1. 


Physical Impairment in Clerical 
Operations 
The general purpose of a recent study 
conducted for the Heart Council of Greater 
Cincinnati, covering 1000 male clerks, was 
to determine whether there were any spe- 
cial hazards connected with clerical occupa- 


tions comparable to those associated with 
certain industrial or other occupations. 
Only six of the 1000 were adjudged as 
“essentially free from physical abnor- 
malities.” Of the remainder 213 possessed 
minor defects only, and 781 defects that 
were constituted handicaps or that might 
result in serious handicaps. A large ma- 
jority were unaware of physical impair- 
ments or professed ignorance of the fact. 
The final conclusions of the investigators 
are significant: “Until additional studies 
may furnish supplemental data, it becomes 
necessary to assume: 1. that all males ex- 
hibit a high incidence of physical defects, 
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or 2. that clerking is an occupation con- 
ducive to the rapid production of physical 
impairment, or 3. that the male personnel 
in clerking occupations is recruited from 
the frail and sickly. Past work and gen- 
eral impression point to the first as the 
outstanding contributory cause.” N.I.C.B. 
Service Letter, August 15, 1930, p. 3:2. 


An Effective Merit Rating Plan 
A merit plan of handling the office per- 
sonnel of the Empire Trust Company, New 
York, has obtained results in the way of 
increased output per clerk, better attend- 
ance, and less tardiness. The plan’s two 
main features are: 


1. A system of recording the efficiency 
of each clerk as a basis for increases and 
promotions. 

2. A system of rewards, giving “honor 
days” or special days off, as well as ad- 
ditional bonuses to employees who are 
neither absent nor tardy over an aggre- 
gate eight-weeks’ period. 

The employee’s accumulation of honor 
days also entitles him to an additional 
share in the bonus distributed by the bank 
during the year under its “unit plan.” 
This takes into consideration four points: 

1, Responsibility, as measured by salary 
received. 

2. Length of service. 

3. Regularity of attendance. 

4. Punctuality. 

A perfect record in the last two men- 
tioned adds about 20 per cent to the em- 


ployee’s share of the bonus—a nice addi- 
tion to his wages. 


Space: 


Good Equipment Indicates Good 
Management 
This axiom is as true in offices as in 
manufacturing plants, for obviously both 
the quality and quantity of work depends 
largely upon the tools of production. Busi- 
ness furniture should be designed primarily 
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Officials of the company consider the 
merit system a definite factor in the 
smoothness of the operation of the bank, 
and declare that it has not only reduced 
labor turnover but that it also has been a 
means of insuring efficiency and of mini- 
mizing clerical costs. By Dirk P. D. 
Young. System, August, 1930, p. 126:1. 


Encouraging Executive Ability 

Unless a company would face the prob- 
lem of obtaining executives from outside 
sources it must encourage the development 
of those who have been recognized as 
possessing qualifications for leadership. It 
is best to test a man’s executive ability 
without giving him a title, so that he may 
not know he is being tried out for an execu- 
tive position. Those who make good in this 
test should be carefully encouraged to bet- 
ter themselves so that potential executive 
material will always be available. By Harry 
Kaufman. The Office Economist, August- 
September, 1930, p. 6. 


Before You Hire an Executive Analyze 
the Job 

“The more definite information is avail- 
able about an executive position, the more 
likelihood there is that an effective candi- 
date will be discovered.” This fact is too 
often ignored. To insure greater satisfac- 
tion on both sides after employment and 
obviate the danger of needless expensive 
executive turnover, the candidate should be 
supplied with an accurate analysis of the 
position. A typical form giving detailed and 
careful job specifications accompanies the 
article. By Edith King Donald. System, 
September, 1930, p. 213: 1%. 


Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


for use and secondarily for appearance. 
Furniture which is simple in design, dur- 
able in construction and carefully fitted to 
the needs of the user, is usually satisfactory 
in appearance. By Harry Kaufman. The 
Office Economist. August-September, 1930, 
p. 14. 
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Is Your Desk an Effective Business 
Tool? 

The. most vital duty of the business 
executive’s desk is to keep him in the closest 
touch with every key-point of each depart- 
ment with which he is concerned and the 
real test of a desk’s efficiency is the extent 
to which it will actually do this. Tabulated 
records of vital activities should be in his 
desk and easily accessible at all times. 
Various efficient office conveniences are 
described. By George Mackenzie. Business, 
August, 1930, p. 79:2. 


A Central Stenographic and Typing 
Department 

Any company employing 50 or more 
people in the office can install a central 
stenographic and typing department to 
advantage. Perhaps the greatest asset, and 
one which is impossible under the decen- 
tralized system, is the standardization of 


work which results. Such a department 
will afford the employee a fair test of her 
ability. She realizes her salary is in direct 
proportion to her ability and amount of 
work accomplished. Thus, too, is the 
department head enabled to find the weak 
girl, who can be eliminated, and to dis- 
cover the girl with ability. 

Much of the success of a centralized sys- 
tem will depend upon its supervisor and 
the cooperation she receives from the other 
members of the organization. 

Phonographic equipment in a centralized 
department will effect further economies. 
These are outlined. The Office Economist, 
August-September, 1930, p. 3:3. 


Good Office Decoration—as the 
Stenographer Sees it 
The office worker turned interior decora- 
tor and a disciple of the gospel of color. 
The Office Economist, August-September, 
1930, p. 14:1. 


Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Employee Publications 


Urges Better Training to Avoid 
Depression 

Business depressions of the future can- 
not be avoided unless business leaders, 
teachers and students know more about 
existing economic facts, says J. O. Malott. 
It is not enough to know about the views 
of Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill, and 
others. The leadership which business needs 
is one which is familiar with the variety of 
factors operating together, not 100 years 
ago, but today. If sufficient time were given 
to studying the economic trends of today, 
and the factors underlying business depres- 
sions, it is possible that men could approach 
more intelligently this question of industrial 
recession. Industry, August 23, 1930, p. 4. 


Training Plans for Office Employees 

Companies are finding that by means of 
training plans devised to give more in- 
formation to each employee about his or 
her position, about the company as a whole, 


about the real craftsmanship which is pos- 
sible in many positions, they are able to 
break through the insulation which sur- 
rounds so many jobs, and give a zest to 
work in offices. The subject is discussed 
as to types of training, training on the 
job, education through printed instructions, 
training in company schools or classes, and 
assisting employees to utilize available 
courses. Policyholders Service Bureau. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 20 
pages. 


A Priceless Treasure of Business 

An important business library, perhaps 
the most valuable in existence, has recently 
been placed at the disposal of students of 
economics. It is the Seligman Collection, 
accumulated over a period of 50 years by 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia 
University. Consisting of 50,000 books, 
pamphlets, autograph letters, broadsides and 
handbills, it goes back to the very begin- 
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ning of our literature on the history and 
practice of industry, commerce and finance. 
By Edwin C. Hill. Nation’s Business, Sep- 
tember, 1930, p. 33:4. 


The Necessity of Closer Relations 
Between Business and the Schools 


This paper presents practical suggestions 
from 80 personnel directors and others 
responsible for the employment and train- 
ing of employees, based on their experience 


in working with the product of commercial 
schools. Criticisms of both curriculum and 


faculty are expressed, with the main in- 
sistence upon a decidedly greater emphasis 
of the “three R’s.” Collected by Cameron 
Beck. 48 pages. 


How Carter’s Ink Trains Its Junior 
Executives 

By humanizing and dramatizing actual 
business situations for them in order to 
visualize the results of errors. Very often 
a single demonstration drives home the 
point. An incident illustrating such a 
dramatization is recounted. By Walter F. 
Wyman. System, September, 1930, p. 196 :4. 


Records: Forms, Charis, Cards, Files, Statistics 


“Look it Up in Your Manual” 

The principle of Taylor that if a thing 
can’t be reduced to writing it isn’t worth 
anything is brought forcefully home to any- 
one who tries to prepare a manual of office 
work, for the minute one starts to put in 
writing how and why a thing is done the 
fallacies in it become apparent. The value 
of eight manuals t> Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany employees and management is dis- 
cussed. By Frank E. Weakly. System, Sep- 
tember, 1930, p. 207 :2. 


Speeding a Reference File From a 
Standing Start 

Very often, and for various reasons, a 

quick pick-up is demanded of a reference 

file. Even to seasoned technicians the task 


of building up a workable reference file, 
when circumstances set a limit on the allow- 
ance of time, is not an easy one. In a com- 
parison between the value of “historic” and 
current data, the Federal experts in 
mobilizing business information believe that 
the ideal lies somewhere between the two 
extremes: a wide-angle survey of the set-up 
of today and tomorrow in recognition that 
the philosophy of business is “Change, 
chance and circumstance”; but at the same 
time, a skeletonized flash-back to what leads 
to the present status. Undue generalization 
or excessive inclusiveness should be avoided. 
The richest sources of information should 
be approached first. Care should be taken 
in drawing the limit line. By Waldon 
Fawcett. The Office Economist, August- 
September, 1930, p. 5:2. 


PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


Factories, Large and Small 

A statistical study of the size of manu- 
facturing plants as measured by census 
figures of average number of wage earners 
employed, the value of the product and 
physical volume of goods produced. A series 
of tables and bar charts are presented and 
interpreted to show the present status of 


manufacturing plants and the changes since 
the middle of the 19th century. A list of 
industries classified according to product is 
also submitted to a trend analysis showing 
changes in number of employees and value 
of production. The Conference Board 
Bulletin: National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc. July, 1930, p. 341:8. 
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Management’s Teaching Functions 

The president of the Kendall Company 
believes that the teaching process is vital in 
order to obtain the greatest return from 
the scientific type of management. It is 
necessary that there be a constant flow of 
expression of aims, policies and objectives, 
and a continual understanding of facts, plans 
and ideals. 

The Kendall Company has nine plant 
units. The organization is divisional. Gen- 
eral Managers are responsible for reaching 
divisional objectives, and individual plants 
are operated by managers who are responsi- 
ble for local objectives. Each general man- 
ager has an operating committee, the méfn- 
bers of which are charged with specific 
functions such as manufacturing, market- 
ing, finance and accounting. A general 
staff committee serves in coordinating, 
correlating and counselling capacities, but 
with no operating authority. 

In the southern mill villages of the 
Kendall Company teaching in a broad sense 
is carried on. Each of the villages has a 
board of aldermen and a mayor elected by 
the mill people from their own ranks. As 


Industrial Economics: 
Immigration 


Labor and 


The New Way in Industry, an Analysis 
of Rationalization 

What is wrong with the basic English 
industries? An analysis of industrial condi- 
tions in England during the post-war 
period indicates that the trouble arises from 
a large number of individual unit produc- 
ers in each field who are competing for a 
decreasing market. Rationalization, a term 
which is used to signify the technique of 
reducing costs, demands that first of all a 
series of amalgamations or mergers take 
place. The industrial and marketing ad- 
vantages of the German Cartels are listed 
as evidence of the necessity of this pro- 
cedure. Centralized buying and selling, 
standardization and simplification, central- 
ization of finance, centralization of research, 
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a result of this training the villages have 
gradually changed for the better, and a 
spirit of cooperation has developed among 
them. By Henry P. Kendall. Executives 
Service Bulletin, August, 1930, p. 1:3. 


Industrial Evolution in the Mill South 
The recent explosions in the Southern 
cotton-manufacturing industry described 


as the inevitable consequences of intro- 
ducing industry into an agricultural econ- 
omy. The writer points out that there is 
little in the history of the industrial revo- 
lution in the South which is unique, and 
goes on to compare its pioneer development 
with that of England, New England, Japan 
and China. They had two things in com- 
mon—an agricultural tradition and a sud- 
den plunge into manufacturing. The same 
results in technology, labor relations and 
public policy were exhibited in each. 
These consequences are discussed by the 
writer who concludes with the warning 
that caution be the keynote of further 
steps toward improvement in textile South. 
By Broadus Mitchell. Factory and Indus- 
trial Management, July, 1930, p. 41:3. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


and concentration of production in the most 
efficient units must be realized before Ger- 
man and American competition can be met 
on an equal basis. A specific application of 
these principles is made to coal, iron and 
steel, and textiles, each industry being 
examined and the remedies suggested. Co- 
operation from the banks is essential in re- 
ducing the burden of debt and provision of 
fresh capital for amalgamation. Reprint 
from The London Times, May, 1930. 22 
pages. 


Don’t Cut Wages 
During a period of depression there is apt 
to be some thought of reduction in wages 
as a means of reducing variable expense. 
Two reasons are given why this action 
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should not be taken; the decrease in pur- 
chasing power which follows reduced wages 
will aggravate rather than correct the situa- 
tion and the slight percentage of saving in 
total cost of sales dollars will be more than 
offset by the lowered operating effective- 
ness of the worker whose wages are cut. 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., Inc., 
Monthly Bulletin, August, 1930. 


Technological Unemployment 

The displacement of workers from their 
former occupations because of technologi- 
cal changes will be greater: 1. The less 
the quantity demanded of a commodity in- 
creases with a given reduction in price 
per unit; 2. the less is the proportion 
which labor costs form of the total ex- 
penditures; 3. the less is the degree to 


Training and Education: Schools, 
Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Conference Training 

The conference plan used by the Boston 
Elevated Railway was first tried out with 
men of supervisory rank, Then it was 
applied to the broader field of employee 
training. Since the fall of 1929 the railway 
company has been holding trainmen’s con- 
ferences of from 15 to 25 men each on 
company time. The conferences are called 
“Selling Car Rides through Improved 
Customer Contacts”, and average about an 
hour’s length each time. 

The foreman conferences held during the 
past five seasons have included transpor- 
tation problems, everyday law, public 
speaking, non-technical courses covering 
accounting, and semi-technical courses cov- 
ering automatic equipment and car equip- 
ment. 

One of the best ways of bringing out in 
conference the essentials of satisfactory 
customer contacts is through simple 
dramatizations. Another plan is to recite 
and discuss actual cases of complaint or 


which a reduction in costs will reduce 
price, and 4. the less important is the op- 
eration to the whole industry. That is, 
the amount of displacement from former 
to other jobs will vary inversely with the 
elasticity of demand, the importance of 
labor in the final product, the degree of 
competition, and the relative importance 
of the operations primarily affected by the 
technical changes. 

In this analysis the question of time is 
ignored and it is assumed that the con- 
sequences outlined follow immediately 
upon the initial causes. In real life this 
is not so. During the period of readjust- 
ments many individuals suffer. The rea- 
sons why displaced workers are not im- 
mediately re-employed are discussed in de- 
tail and at considerable length. By Paul 
H. Douglas. American Federationist, 
August, 1930, p. 923 :28. 


Libraries, Apprenticeship, Employee 


commendation. But whatever plan is 
used, the active participation of the group 
must be secured. By Edward Dana. Electric 
Traction, July, 1930, p. 375:3. 


Special Trips Will Take Wives Through 
Plant Where Husbands Work 

Under a new Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company factory visitation plan which 
started in July, the wives of employees 
will be able to visit the departments where 
their husbands work and will actually see 
and have explained to them the operations 
on which their husbands make a living. 
Members of employees’ families and rela- 
tives will be included, with the exception 
of children under 12, Each employee 
whose family wishes to make the trip is 
given a card telling them where to report. 
Members of the labor department will be 
on hand to greet visitors and to group 
them according to the departments in 
which they are especially interested. The 
Wingfoot Clan, July 23, 1930. 
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Government Aid in Training Industrial 
Foremen Utilized 

This tendency is strongly indicated by a 
very evident interest in a series of confer- 
ences held in the Pittsburgh area, under 
the auspices of the vocational education 
department of the University of Pittsburgh 
in cooperation with the State Department 
of Education and with the advisory assist- 
ance of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, according to a statement by 


Employment: 


Rotating System of Employment 
Approved by Industry Assembly 
Under the operation of a rotating system 
of employment, the entire factory personnel 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
will take one week off in every eight, and 
all former employees living in Akron who 
were laid off will be returned to work as 
soon as possible. In this way work will be 
given to a greater number of people, spread- 
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field agent in industrial education, C. D. 


‘McGarvey. Seven important industries 


were represented by foremen and superin- 
tendents at the meetings. The purpose of 
such conferences is to put before leaders 
in business certain materials and technique 
leading to a better inspection, increased 
production, a greater elimination of waste, 
and to call their attention to responsibili- 
ties involving supervising and managing 
men in industrial plants. U. S. Daily, 
August 1, 1930. 


Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


ing the off time equally among all factory 
workers instead of making a few take it all. 
It will also have the effect of enabling 
workers to retain their efficiency in handling 
jobs, which is not always the case following 
long periods of idleness. Moreover, produc- 
tion can be kept on an even keel without 
the usual seasonal peaks and valleys in the 
employment turnover chart. Wingfoot Clan, 
July 23, 1930. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Group Insurance, Pensions, Vacations, 
Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


Search Out Initiative 

Initiative is that quality which leads a 
man to do things, when they should be 
done, without being told. The good will 
of all employees is imperative in creating 
and maintaining harmonious relations and 
in working together with a minimum 
amount of friction, thus encouraging initia- 
tive. A variety of methods must be em- 
ployed to hold the good will of the entire 
force. The pay envelope, reasonable hours 
and an equal division of work will satisfy 
the majority, while others crave recogni- 
tion and an occasional compliment. Group 
insurance policies for each employee; a 
dividend fund distributed at a regular divi- 
dend-paying period; the noon lunch served 
gratis; silver and gold buttons for five and 


ten years of service; the regular vacation; 
parties throughout the year arranged for 
the express purpose of a better acquaint- 
ance among employees and officials are a 
few of the methods which may be employed 
to give recognition and show appreciation 
for loyal services rendered and thus en- 
courage initiative on the part of em- 
ployees. By W. H. Burch. Bankers 
Monthly, August, 1930, p. 10:2. 


Pays Half of Old Age Insurance for 
Employees 

Horace T. Potts & Co. have inaugu- 
rated a thrift plan which provides “in- 
come units” each of which will pay the 
holder an income of $10 monthly from ma- 
turity (age 65 for men and 60 for women) 
as long as he or she lives. The company 
will pay half of the cost of such units up 
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to five for any one person. A special sum 
vf money has been laid aside to be used 
in individual cases where men and women 
on account of their present age are unable 
to take advantage of the plan. Steel, Aug. 
14, 1930. p. 25. 


Incentives Plain and Fancy 

The results of a comparative study of 
wage payments covering 149 concerns 
employing over 220,000 people. Thirty-four 
plans were included. Graphic charts are 
presented to show the extent of use of the 
plans. The study indicates a decided lean- 
ing toward the bonus in the plants inves- 
tigated, as well as a marked drift away 
from the incentive frills of the war period. 
By Adolph Langsner. Factory and Indus- 
trial Management, September, 1930, p. 
527 :2%4. 


Procter and Gamble Pays Workers 
. $900,000 Dividends 

Profit-sharing dividends amounting to 
over $900,000, the largest sum ever paid 
to employees over a one-year period in 
the 43 years of the plan’s existence, have 
been paid to Procter and Gamble employees 
who are profit sharers for the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1930. Employees 
now own 235,636 shares of this company’s 
common stock, the present value of which 
is approximately $18,000,000. Journal of 
Commerce, August 9, 1930. 


I Charge Employee Stock Ownership 
With These Sins 

Corporations with stocks listed on the 
open markets would do well to leave stock 
speculation to those who have found out 
about it. Countless thousands of employ- 
ees today are holding stocks worth less 
than half of their purchased price. Count- 
less other thousands are still making 
monthly payments on subscriptions pur- 
chased at high 1929 values. What happens 
to the mental status of these employees 
when they awaken to the fact that the 
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stock they hold is also available—at much 
lower prices—to everyone with money to 
buy it? To be sure, stocks are not forced 
on employees, but, “I’m buying stock in 
our company”, has been construed by many 
an employee ignorant of financial trans- 
actions as a private transaction between 
him and the owners, and not with a Wall 
Street broker. In the old days stock 
ownership meant becoming part owner of 
an enterprise and this idea still prevails 
in the minds of the average factory and 
office worker. 

This criticism is not leveled at the 
many profit-sharing plans operating for 
the direct benefit of employees; nor em- 
ployee share rights in which the general 
public does not participate. But the time 
has arrived when employers should look 
at the question from the employees’ stand- 
point before announcing ways and means 
by which workers can purchase stocks 
listed and traded on the open market. By 
James Maratta. Printers’ Ink, July 3, 
1930, p. 57:3. 


Crane Gives Employees $4,000,000 in 
Stock 

This third personal gift of stock given 
Crane Co. employees of ten years standing 
by Richard T. Crane, Jr., president, on the 
company’s 57th anniversary brings the 
total of such gifts from Mr. Crane to 
$10,000,000. Under the terms of this latest 
gift just announced each employee with 
ten years service to his credit will receive 
ten shares and one additional share for each 
year over ten. The current value of the 


stock is $43 a share. Steel, July 10, 1930. 
p. 29. 


Suggestions From the Man Who Does 
: the Work 
The C. G. Conn, Ltd., suggestion plan is 
a live one. It is headed up by a committee 
of six, consisting of a member of the engi- 
neering department as chairman, a non- 
voting member who acts as clerk to the 
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committee, one superintendent and one 
representative from each of the three prin- 
cipal manufacturing divisions, from the 
shop at large. Suggestions which help to 
reduce production costs, improve quality 
in design and workmanship and eliminate 
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dissatisfaction of customers because of 
errors in manufacturing and shipping, are 
successfully elicited, faithfully acknowl- 
edged and duly rewarded if accepted. 
Factory and Industrial Management, Sep- 
tember, 1930, p. 515:1. 


Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Employee Representation, 


Arbitration 


International Exchanges of Young 
Workers 


There are still some occupations for 
which foreign travel is of considerable 


interest and sometimes even indispensable. 
Various employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions have recently pointed out the desir- 
ability of facilitating and encouraging 
international exchanges of young workers; 
several international trade union federa- 
tions are at present engaged in a campaign 
in favour of this movement. International 
Labour Review, August, 1930, p. 199:10. 


Holiday Observance in Collective 
Agreements 

Nearly all collective agreements in this 
country provide for the observance of cer- 
tain holidays, but there are great differ- 
ences in regard to the number and char- 
acter of the holidays to be observed, and 
also in regard to the matter of pay for 
such idle days. The number of paid holi- 
days varies from 3 to 13, the larger number 
occurring in States having a larger num- 
ber of legal holidays and in places where 
all the Jewish holidays are observed. 
Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1930, p. 1:12. 


Pump Company Enters Employee 
Conference Plan 

Another experiment in management-em- 
ployee cooperation, similar to that em- 
ployed on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
has started in Chicago with the agreement 
between the Yeomans Brothers Pump Co. 
and the International Association of Ma- 
chinists. The purpose of this plan is to 


obtain stabilization of employment, reduc- 
tion of costs, improvement of products, and 
better operating conditions. It consists of 
monthly conferences between representa- 
tives of management and employees. De- 
cisions are reached by general consensus, 
not by voting. The Business Week, Aug- 
ust 20, 1930, p. 12. 


Co-partnership of Workers in French 
Industry 

A convincing example of what co-part- 
nership may accomplish is the Society of 
the Familistere of Guise, France, which 
has operated over a period of 50 years on 
this basis. Having developed the work of 
his factory, the manufacture of stoves, to 
a high standard of perfection, the founder, 
J. B. A. Godin, sold out to his workers 
and was paid in instalments from the con- 
cern’s profits. During this period, and even 
after he had been paid in full, the workers 
received savings certificates, the oldest 
ones being redeemed yearly in cash after 
the property was paid for. This system is 
applied so that each generation of workers 
has ownership to the extent that profits 
are realized on its work. 

A managing director is assigned and 
administers the affairs of the Familistere. 
However final jurisdiction lies in the hands 
of the general assembly, which nominates 
the management committee and managing 
director and sanctions proposed modifica- 
tions of rules and statutes. Provision for 
training of the young, recreational facili- 
ties, etc., have been taken care of thor- 
oughly and successfully. By Ethelbert 
Stewart. U. S. Daily, September 2, 1930. 
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Shop Methods: 


Chicago Metal-Working Industry All 
Set to Go 

The much preached of policy of catching 
up on maintenance and repair work in the 
plant while production is slack is illustrated 
in the report of a recent survey of indus- 
trial plants in Chicago. Of a total of 30 
metal-working plants 26 are spending more 
time and money overhauling the plant and 
reconditioning equipment than at any time 
in recent years. Individual experiences are 
cited which indicate the scope of industrial 
activity in the Chicago area. The outlook 
seems far from discouraging. American 
Machinist, September 11, 1930, p. 421 :2. 


Peoples Gas Saves Over $200,000 in 
One Year by Use of Master Meters 
This saving indicates the difference to 

the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 

between the cost of equipment, labor, main- 
tenance and customers’ cost incident to the 
installation of master meters (single 
meters) and similar expenses of individual 
meters. Better Business Methods, August, 
1930, p. 3:1. 


Hand Versus Electric Hoists 
This article is presented as an aid to 
engineers and purchasers in the selection 
of the proper type of hoist for a given 
problem. Accompanying the article are a 
graph designed to further aid in this selec- 
tion and rules on the use of the graph. 
By K. R. Weise. Materials Handling and 

Distribution, September, 1930, p. 31:3. 


What Does the Materials-Handling 
Equipment Manufacturer Need to 
Know to Make a Successful 
Installation? 


The answer to the problem of making a 
successful installation of materials-handling 
equipment is not always simple and, due 
to varying conditions, is not always the 
same. In general, however, the following 
conditions must be examined: 1. Purpose 


Industrial Engineering, Standardization, Waste, Rate 
Setting, Time and Motion Study 


of proposed handling installation. 2. Na- 
ture, weight, size, etc., of material or 
articles to be handled. 3. Capacity required. 
4. The path which the material must fol- 
low. 5. Details of building or space within 
which the equipment is to be used. 6. Gen- 
eral information as to power available; 
unusual conditions of temperature, mois- 
ture, etc.; erection conditions ; and the like. 
The paper outlines in detail these various 
items, with a view to assisting the buyer. 


‘By N. H. Preble. Transactions of the 


A. S. M. E., May-August, 1930, p. 45:3. 


Pneumatic Conveying Major Develop- 
ment in Handling Carbon Black 
Because of its extreme fineness, carbon 
black presents a difficult packing problem. 
Conveying it pneumatically from the time 
it enters the packing house until it reaches 
the bin immediately over the packer has 
helped to solve it. The process is described. 
By H. L. Kauffman. Materials Handling 
and Distribution, September, 1930, p. 28:3. 


Mechanical Handling a New Production 
Manager 

Modern materials handling can play its 
greatest role in the big problem of produc- 
tion control if the proper time studies are 
made and analyzed and the right equip- 
ment used intelligently. 

A successful handling system is not built 
in a day. The Assistant Distribution En- 
gineer of Western Electric Company, Inc., 
discusses the installation of such a system 
in the recently completed merchandise 
buildings at the Kearny plant of that com- 
pany, describing in detail how they attacked 
four of the several hundred problems the 
layout system presented. 

‘In the construction of a modern concrete 
building the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany gave as much attention to the han- 
dling of equipment as to the actual process- 
ing, with the result that manual handling 
has been practically eliminated and the 
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product now moves through the plant in a 
straight line. 

The scientific determination of the size 
of each manufacturing lot, the happy medi- 
um between round figure lots and the iim- 
iting of production schedules to the manu- 
facture of that quantity which can be con- 
sumed within a period not exceeding three 
months, is obviously advantageous. The 
viewpoints of financial, sales and produc- 
tion executives must be reconciled if man- 
ufacturing is to be set upon a more eco- 
nomic footing. Conservation of capital, 
protection from obsolescence and the infiu- 
ence of inventory turnover upon the rate 
expected from the capital invested, all have 
their effect upon the best lot size. “ro- 
fessor Raymond of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology points out that the 
minimum cost quantity is not necessarily 
the economic production quantity, and 
shows how an economic range can be es- 
tablished. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, July and Aug., 1930. 


The Case of Management vs. Excessive 
Inventories 

Last May it took five months on an 

average to put an order through the 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation. plant. 

By November this period had been 

reduced to less than two weeks. This after 
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a thorough investigation of the existing 
conditions throughout the manufacturing 
process and many months of trial and 
experiment. 

As the time taken to replace stocks was 
reduced, process inventories—and the 
quantities which must be carried in the 
finished stockroom as well—were found to 
be correspondingly reduced. The method of 
clean-up is described in some detail. By 
H. Soper. Factory and Industrial Manage- 
ment, September, 1930, p. 501 :3. 


Timely Reports; Lower Labor Costs 

A delineation of the Trico Products 
Corporation’s use of standards, illustrated 
with several of the forms employed in the 


system. By C. O. Rainey. System, Septem- 
ber, 1930, p. 210:4. 


Handling Features at Gillette Safety 
Razor Plant 

The writer describes a partial reorgan- 
ization of the company’s plant—during the 
process of which standard methods of 
procedure for the handling of materials 
were definitely established—and a very 
satisfactory wage incentive plan which 
resulted. By David F. Supple. Materials 
Handling and Distribution, September, 
1930, p. 22:3. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Says Price-Cutting Has Its Advantages 

A selling agent for several manufacturers 
of popular-priced glassware admits indulg- 
ing in drastic price revisions to get business 
during the current depression. He states 


that the orders thus obtained have attracted 
additional business upon which a fair profit 
has been made, and have served to keep his 
factories working on full time. The 1500 
men employed have been working on full 
time and at regular wages. An intelligent 
blending of large orders on which there is 


little profit with the special orders upon 
which a good return is made, is the only 
way in which producers can keep busy in 
the present business period, he believes. 
The New York Times, August 10, 1930, 
p. 18N. 


“Tourism”—the Business of Organized 
Hospitality 

It is estimated that last year about 

16,350,000 Americans crossed into Canada 

and spent enough money to make the 

Canadian tourist industry a leading source 
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of income. In Cuba the tourist trade is on 
a par with the tobacco industry, being ex- 
ceeded in value only by the sugar crop. In 
Europe touring is no less important an 
industry. Professional hospitality is yield- 
ing large sums to Germany, France, Italy, 
and in Switzerland tourism is in fact the 
main industry. There the sale of travel is a 
well understood and efficiently executed 
occupation. Italy has given as much atten- 
tion to the tourist trade as any country, and 
issues a monthly time-table of about 500 
pages which is most unique. By Herbert 
M. Bratter. Commerce Reports, August 4, 
1930, p. 251:4. 


Third Merchandising Conference 

The two day conference on merchandis- 
ing sponsored by Bigelow, Kent, Willard 
& Co., Inc. at Boston was devoted to the 
economics of merchandising, a study of the 
technique of internal merchandising ac- 
tivities, of external merchandising, inter- 
preting the economic trend, coordination of 
production and distribution, and the effect 
of mergers on merchandising. The tran- 
scription of papers and discussion includes 
“Budgeting for Profits” by Robert N. 
Wallis, Chief Factory Accountant, Denni- 
son Mfg. Co., “How the American Seating 
Company Estimate Their Market” by 
Harry Conklin, Sales Manager, American 
Seating Co., “Selling the Chain Store” by 
A. C. Buehler, Vice President, Victor Add- 
ing Machine Company, and “Salesmen’s 
Compensation” by Lincoln Lothrop, Secre- 
tary and Director of Merchandising Divi- 
sion, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., Inc. 
Report of Proceedings of the Third Mer- 
chandising Conference. Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard & Co., Inc. May 23 and 24, 1930. 
196 pages. 


Will Price Shifts Aid Prosperity? 

There has been considerable discussion 
in some circles as to whether a return to 
increased prosperity is being delayed by 
the failure of an appreciable percentage of 
manufacturers to reduce prices on their 
products in line with the savings they have 
been able to effect because of the drop in 
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commodity prices. Answers are given from 
the president of H. J. Heinz Company, the 
executive vice-president of General Foods 
Corporation, the president of the California 
Packing Corporation and Mr. Karker, the 
president of the Jewel Tea Company, who 
concludes by saying that he doubts that any 
one thing will restore prosperity unless it be 
harder work and less golf and baseball. 
Sales Management, August 30, 1930. p. 
314 :2. 


How Market Research Will Strengthen 
Your Selling Effort 

By defining the market and analyzing the 
product. Sufficient ground should be cov- 
ered in a market research to obtain an 
effective cross-section of the market. The 
success of an investigation will depend 
upon: a properly drawn up, to-the-point 
and readily understood questionnaire, allow- 
ing easily tabulated answers ; highly trained 
investigators; careful, methodical and 
accurate tabulation; and an honest yet 
simple drawing up of the report. By J. 
Henderson Stewart. Business, August, 
1930, p. 65:4. 


Research is Our Best Salesman 

Competition in this country is swinging 
around to the research laboratory. The 
salesman in any manufacturing line today 
should have the backing and close coopera- 
tion of a well-equipped research department. 
Mutual understanding by research workers 
and salesmen of the competitive problem 
that each has to solve is necessary to meet 
this new type of competition. By E. J. 
Kulas. Nation’s Business, September, 1930, 
p. 21:4. 


How Sales Executives Are Rearranging 
Their Work to Increase Their 
Field Activities 

It is apparent from company reports that 
there has been an evolution from the desk 
sales manager. The importance is stressed 
of the sales executive delegating all routine 
details possible to assistants. Many com- 
panies feel a greater need than ever for 
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their sales managers to spend considerable 
time in the field, some of them giving as 
much as 75 per cent of their time to this 
phase of their work. Another point dis- 
closed by this investigation is the introduc- 


Sales Promotion: 


When Does Advertising Cease to be 
Profitable? 

During periods of great prosperity almost 
anything will pass for “good advertising.” 
Firms go to wasteful extremes in all direc- 
tions. Some of the worst errors which are 
discussed are these: the in-and-out policy ; 
spreading advertising too thinly in the 
attempt to corral too big a share of the 
market; advertising designed to please the 
advertiser rather than the audience; in- 
ordinate pride in appearance ; lack of regard 
for market and mediums. By Frank Bag- 
nall. Marketing, August 30, 1930, p. 99:2. 


Securing Sales Cooperation Among All 
Employees 
W. S. Shuttleworth & Co., Ltd., choco- 
late manufacturers of London, have sent a 
letter to all their employees, urging upon 
them the importance of exercising the 
greatest efficiency in their work during this 
present emergency. This company believes 
that cooperation will result in keeping costs 
down to their proper level, thus helping 
salesmen to meet competitive practices. 
The letter is given. Dartnell Sales Data, 
August 16, 1930. 2 pages. 


Armstrong Gives Dealers “Five Star 
Plan” to Counter Summer Slump 
Armstrong’s “Five Point Star” sales 
plan serves as an educational campaign 
which it is hoped will induce many re- 
tailers to adopt better selling and adver- 
tising methods. The five necessary factors 
of the plan are window display, depart- 
mental display, newspaper advertising, 
direct mail advertising and personal follow- 
up. Besides the complete selling plan the 
company offers its dealers an apportunity 
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tion of various new plans and methods of 
short cutting the handling of salesmen and 
of time saving correspondence methods. 
Report No. 326. The Dartnell Corporation. 
30 pages. 


Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


to improve their linoleum departments and 
the general appearance of their stores; the 
Bureau of Interior Decoration offers to 
furnish complete lay-outs, and does not 
charge for the service. Sales Management, 
August 9, 1930, p. 201 :2. 


Planned Selling—The Best Tonic for 
Profits 


About two years ago the Stromberg 
Electric Company decided to make a survey 


and analysis of their products, competition, 
sales organization, previous promotional 
activities and their market. Then a cam- 
paign of planned advertising and selling was 
mapped out. The aim was two-fold: first, 
to obtain general publicity and favorable 
consideration for Stromberg products; sec- 
ond, to secure a maximum number of 
definite inquiries from prospects. 

The campaign paid in these ways: 1. sales 
costs drastically reduced; 2. cost of in- 
quiries cut to one-fifth of the previous fig- 
ure; 3. individual performance of salesmen 
immeasurably improved; 4. a new high- 
water mark set for profits; 5. direct re- 
turn of more than four dollars in sales for 
every dollar invested in advertising; 6. 
average cost of inquiries was 1.8 per cent 
of average sales made to inquiries. By 
Ward R. Hickok. Sales Management, 
August 2, 1930, p. 162:3. 


Advertising Floor-Coverings 
Successfully 
The basic policies and practices respon- 
sible for the most successful advertising 
of floor-coverings include these points: 
1. Define the store’s advertising policies: 
by making advertising policies consistent 
with merchandising policies and practices ; 
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by featuring the best selling price lines; 
by timing all promotions to coincide with 
the needs and habits of your trade. 2. Plan 
promotions from two to six months in ad- 
vance: by dividing the total budget for 
the season among the major types of pro- 
motional activities planned; by preparing 
advertising copy from two weeks to two 
months in advance. 3. Coordinate all pro- 
motion and sales activities: by keeping 
salesmen informed of both local and na- 
tional advertising of floor-coverings; by 
holding meetings frequently to give sales- 
men actual practice in tieing-in with both 
local and national advertising. The Bige- 
low-Sanford Survey of Rug and Carpet 
Merchandising. 30 pages. 


Make Your House Organ a Live Sales 
Medium 

The specific function of the magazine wilf 
determine how its editorial policy shall be 
defined. A wisely chosen editor, publication 
of articles of general interest to the particu- 
lar class of reader for which the house 
magazine is intended, a well-arranged lay- 
out and an eternal consideration of its ob- 
jective, the man most likely to place an 
order, are a few of the important factors. 
By Harold N. Munro. Business, August, 
1930, p. 73:3. 


Salesmen: 


Selecting and Training Salesmen 

Each prospective salesman of the Little 
Falls Laundry is required to fill out an 
application blank. If this proves acceptable 
to the General Manager the applicant is 
employed on trial. No salesman is employed 
unless he is twenty-five years old and is 
married. The student salesman is placed 
under the tutelage of a competent foreman, 
and he is also assigned as helper on trucks. 
After a stipulated period of training he is 
given an oral examination by the General 
Manager and if he proves capable is 
permanently employed. Should this ex- 
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Use of Machines to Sell Perishable 
Foods is Extended 
The coin-operated machine industry of 
America is now focusing attention on the 
possibilities of dry ice refrigeration equip- 
ment for vending perishable foods, accord- 
ing to an oral statement, July 22, in behalf 
of the specialties division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A new rubber plating 
process is said to obviate the difficulty here- 
tofore encountered in the “sweating” of 
packages, causing them to freeze to the 
metal parts with which they come in con- 
tact. U. S. Daily, July 23, 1930. 


A Recipe for a Successful Sales 
Bulletin 

The Supplee-Biddle Hardware Company 
follows these four rules for writing success- 
ful bulletins: 1. they use only simple lan- 
guage, every word of which is familiar to 
their salesmen. 2. they make it as personal 
as they can, and cram it with human inter- 
est. 3. they confine all of the letter material 
to the actual work of selling. 4. every item 
the letter contains is both brief and prac- 
ticable, and the company never includes any 
inspirational material. By William George 
Steltz. Sales Management, August 23, 1930, 
p. 280:2. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


amination prove unsuccessful, he returns 
for another week’s study in the plant, and 
if he cannot pass the second examination, 
his services are dispensed with. 

The new salesman is assigned to a definite 
route of his own and given a stated salary 
of $30 a week, which is increased to $35 or 
$40 in a month’s time, with the understand- 
ing that he is eventually to be placed upon 
a commission basis. When this time comes 
he is expected to bring up his route to at 
least $600 worth of business within a 
reasonable length of time. 

Each group of five salesmen has a 
separate foreman who is also in a position 
to fill in on any emergency, and to whom 
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the salesmen can submit problems. The 
foremen receive stipulated salaries, plus a 
bonus for increased business. Sales contests 
are held from time to time with suitable 
rewards for increased business. The Amer- 
ican Outlook, July-August, 1930, p. 4:3. 


Closing Plans That Help Salesmen to 
Increase Percentage of Sales 
Suggested sales talks lead the list in 
plans reported for training salesmen in the 
strategy of closing. But the majority of 
cencerns caution their salesmen against at- 
tempting to use this material just as it is 
given and urge them to develop a presenta- 
tion of their own. Requiring the salesman 
to sum up all of the principal features of 
his proposition when pressing for the order 
is growing in favor with many concerns. 
Report No. 324. The Dartnell Corporation. 

30 pages. 


The Big Executive Always is a 
Supersalesman 

Although there will doubtless always be 
salesmen who depend on “pep and per- 
sonality” to force their wares on reluctant 
customers, we are speeding into a new and 
higher level where deep principles of human 
conduct are being studied and more broadly 
understood. A series of personal incidents 
are recounted by the writer in support of 
this statement. By Thomas L. Masson. 
Nation’s Business, September, 1930, p. 
101 :3. 


Solving the Purchasing Agent’s 
“Approach” 

A plea for courtesy to salesmen and other 
visitors and a thought to their comfort and 
convenience while awaiting an interview. 
The Office Economist, August-September, 
1930, p. 10:1. 


Selling Salesmen Bigger Pay Checks 
Some sales managers have come to the 
conclusion that their salesmen really do 
not want to make more money. As a 
matter of fact, they have much less time 
to spend their own money than the stay-at- 
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homes; and if their routes take them 
among the smaller towns there is less op- 
portunity to do expensive things in their 
spare time. When they come home they 
want to stay at home. 

One concern announced a $100 bonus to 
all salesmen exceeding their quotas—but 
the bonus was to be paid to the wives of 
the married salesmen and to the sweet- 
hearts and relatives of the bachelors, as 
designated by them. The success of the plan 
lasted over into the next year. Another 
company issued weekly pay-checks to the 
men with the amounts left blank, asking 
the men to fill in the figures as they felt 
they ought to be, and to return the checks 
for signature. These men went out and 
got more orders to justify larger checks. 
Another sales executive altered his sales- 
men’s routes so as to bring the men home 
oftener, thus exposing them to the oppor- 
tunity for greater participation in com- 
munity life and the needs for richer living. 
By J. J. Roseman. Advertising & Selling, 
August 20, 1930, p. 24:2. 


Should Salesmen be Allowed to Route 
Themselves? 

Out of 110 concerns which took part in 
an investigation it was shown that nearly 
four times as many firms allow salesmen 
to route themselves as those who require 
salesmen to follow a routing laid out by 
the office. Among the factors cited in sup- 
port of this position is this: The salesman 
having an intimate knowledge of his buyers 
can train himself to be of the greatest serv- 
ice when needed. Dartnell Sales Data, 
August 30, 1930, 5 pages. 


A Plan for the Week Ahead Is Worth 
a Dozen Weekly Reports 

Salesmen know there are only two kinds 
of reports—orders and alibis. A carbon 
from the order book is all the report he 
needs to make on the first, and nobody will 
believe his report on the second. Of the 
information put in the average salesman’s 
report, 80 per cent is wasted time, not only 
for him, but at the office end. The time 
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that salesmen spend on reports could be 
better devoted to a more important func- 
tion, that is, planning ahead. One of 
Taylor’s precepts of scientific management 
is: “Separate your planning from your 
executing.” 

The sales department of Burton Bigelow, 
Inc., worked out a weekly planning sheet, 
shown in the article. It takes but a few 
minutes once a week for each man to fill 


Retailing 


The Retailer and His Accounting 

The small-sized independent retailer has 
a very complicated business to manage and 
control, much more so than the chain unit 
with which he is competing. In this paper 
the topics of General Store Accounting, 
Stock Records, Profitable and Unprofitable 
Items, Departmentalizing Sales and Pur- 
chases, Costs, and The Retailer and His 
Wholesaler are discussed from the view- 
point of the independent retailer. By 
William J. Rivers. N. A. C. A. Bulletin, 
June 1, 1930, Section II, page 1322:7. 


Manager Partnerships Pay Two-Way 
Dividend 


The Washington Shirt Company adopted 
a definite policy on stock ownership the 
first of this year. The company decided to 
be to as large an extent as possible a chain 
owned by its managers. These executives 
stand no chance of loss by becoming in- 
vestors in the business, as stock is paying 
seven per cent. There is no special time or 
payment amount program to which they 
are compelled to subscribe, except a mini- 
mum deposit which has been set at $5; 
then they must deposit regularly whatever 
sum they have pledged. Stock is sold at 
$100 a share. By Paul Metzger. Chain Store 
Age, August, 1930, p. 26:2. 


Why We Do Not Sell to Chains 

A national manufacturer says that in his 
opinion chain stores do not offer to the 
public the greatest service, the summum 
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out this sheet. One copy is kept by him, 
and one goes to the office to serve as route 
and mail list. It serves as a memory jog- 
ger, a management tool and a route in 
one, and with it the salesmen are learning 
to manage their jobs. There is growing 
up a perfection of coordination and co- 
operation between office and men. By 
Burton Bigelow. Sales Management, 
August 16, 1930, p. 242:2. 


bonum every manufacturer should be seek- 
ing. The wholesaler and independent re- 
tailer, rather, can do a better job of mak- 
ing quality merchandise valuable to the 
consumer than the chain store. The in- 
dependent can best give to the customer 
the individual service which is invaluable. 
These and other reasons are advanced for 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., (tool manufactur- 
ers) not selling to chains. As told to 
William Boyd Craig by Fayette R. Plumb. 
Nation’s Business, September, 1930, p. 
39 :2. 


Price Weapon Used Mercilessly on 
National Brand Foods 
Chain executives allege that many items 
on which retail prices are being forcibly 
upheld are the most heavily advertised 
brands. To show just what has happened, 
the prices for flour are tabulated over the 
past year since August, 1929. For years the 
big food producers sought for the business 
of the chains and cut prices to get big 
orders. The independent stores were not so 
carefully cultivated. Now the chains, grown 
strong, are rebelling against the nationally 
advertised brands and are frankly trying to 
substitute their own brands, their strongest 
weapon being a lower price. The Business 
Week, August 27, 1930, p. 13:2. 


Chain Store Distribution of Tires and 
Tubes 

The chief reasons for the rapid growth 

and quick success of the tire selling chains 

are these: 1. quality of merchandise; 2. use 

of guarantees ; 3. diversification of merchan- 
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dise; 4. complete stocks; 5. display, adver- 
tising and sales promotion; 6. efficient op- 
erating; 7. knowledge of market; 8. com- 
petitive propaganda ; 9. lower price. Quality 
of merchandise, guarantees and lower price 
are the three basic elements in the selling 
of chain store tires. Competitive propaganda 
is an intangible but real influence in its 
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effect on chain merchandising. The remain- 
ing five of the nine points might be called 
operating points and are of advantage to 
the chains because they appreciate their 
importance. By Earl G. Wise. The Bureau 
of Business Research, College of Commerce 
and Administration. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, June, 1930, p. 30:19. 
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Overhead Expense. By A. Hamilton 
Church. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1930. 418 pages. $5.00. 


Someone has paraphrased the Biblical 
text, “And now abideth labor, material, 
overhead, these three; but the greatest of 
these is overhead.” After reading “Over- 
head Expense,” it would appear that Mr. 
Church is in full agreement with these 
sentiments, and those of us who have had 
the problem to deal with realize that 
“overhead” or burden, as it is sometimes 
called, ranks well toward the top of ac- 
counting problems. 


The composition of the “process dollar” 
as outlined in one of the early chapters is 
extremely interesting because it proceeds 
on entirely different lines from the cus- 
tomary treatment of overhead. The author 
says: “In order to perceive the value and, 
particularly, the naturalness of this unit, 
all previous conceptions about overhead and 
its distribution by ratios or percentages on 
direct wages or shop hours should, as far 
as possible, be set aside.” In other words, 
before you start to read this book you 
should wipe the slate clean and get a new 
piece of chalk. 

Part One is a general discussion of over- 
head and its application, setting forth in 
considerable detail the make up of the 
“process dollar” which is the main thesis 
of the book. The author’s earlier books 
“Proper Distribution of Expense Burden” 
and “Production Factors” were extremely 
brief as compared to this work but the 





same clean cut reasoning and careful an- 
alysis that characterized these earlier 
treatises is in evidence in this fresh study 
of the subject. 

Part Two has to do with the relations 
of standardized overhead with production. 
In this section there are a number of tables, 
charts and diagrams that help the reader 
to visualize some of the more important 
points discussed in the text. In one of the 
chapters the author digresses somewhat and 
points out some of the dangers in connec- 
tion with the improper use of Standard 
Costs. This short discussion is timely and 
well placed. 

Part Three goes into detail as to the 
practical determination of “service factors” 
and “process rates.” Here again, the text 
is illustrated with schedules and diagrams 
that assist in a clearer understanding of 
the subject matter. 

Part Four is devoted to the control of 
standardized overhead. The following is 
a paragraph taken from the first chapter 
in this section: 

“Problem of Control Defined—The 
problem of control consists in so ob- 
serving these variations, and their 
causes, that, on the one hand, if such 
variations are unjustifiable, they may 
be stopped at the earliest moment, and, 
on the other hand, if they are reason- 
able and also permanent, steps must be 
taken to modify standardization, since 
it is evident that new conditions have 
developed since standardization was 
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made. But unless these variations, if 

permanent and justifiable, are, in net 

effect, sufficient to sensibly affect 
process rates, new standardization is 
not necessary.” 

To my mind this is a clear, concise 
definition that is long enough to cover the 
point yet does not wander all around Robin 
Hood’s barn. 

And finally, Part Five ties in the whole 
discussion with costs, sales, and profits. 
The author seems to favor the including 
of “interest on capital” as a legitimate 
cost item, however, and says—“But as to 
the importance of including interest, agree- 
ment is by no means uniform or universal.” 
This keeps the door open, or at least, ajar. 

At the end of many chapters, there is a 
brief “conclusion” which boils down in a 
few words the main points discussed. This 
is a decided help to the reader and surely 
will be appreciated. 

Mr. Church has done a splendid job and 
there is no doubt that “Overhead Expense” 
will be widely read and carefully studied. 

C. A. Wuite, Treasurer, 
Leeds & Northrup Company. 
Watch Your Selling Dollar. By Archi- 
bald M. Crossley. B. C. Forbes Pub- 

lishing Co., New York, 1930. 361 

pages. $5.00. 

To the sales executive who is inter- 
ested in building profits by increasing 
sales or by reducing costs and wastes Mr. 
Crossley’s book can be highly recom- 
mended. The author has succeeded in 
dealing with marketing research, a sub- 
ject often regarded as dry, in an ex- 
tremely interesting and practical manner. 
He does not burden the reader with pon- 
derous discussions of methodology but 
suggests numerous types of analysis which 
will produce direct returns to the sales 
executive confronted with the problem of 
building profitable volume. The book is 
crammed full of useful facts about mar- 
kets and of valuable suggestions about 
fact finding in sales work. 

Although it is written in popular style 
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its contents are practically beyond cri- 
ticism from a technical standpoint. More 
scholarly, better organized and more com- 
prehensive treatments of sales manage- 
ment have appeared but no one has yet 
succeeded in approaching the problems 
of the sales executive with better judg- 
ment or sounder reasoning than has Mr. 
Crossley. A thorough believer in research 
he yet sees clearly that at times it may 
not be worth its cost. As he points out, 
in the hands of inexperienced or biased 
workers it may be valueless or misleading. 
The author draws upon his wide experi- 
ence to excellent advantage in separating 
the good from the bad, the useful from 
the impractical. 

The contents of the book are for the 
most part not new. The author’s main 
contribution has been to assemble from 
a great many sources and out of his own 
experience a host of significant facts and 
suggestions, and to present these to his 
readers in an unusually sane, stimulating 
and practical manner. The book moves 
rapidly, little or no space being devoted 
to non-essentials. Facts about consumers 
occupy over one-third of it. Other im- 
portant subjects dealt with are quota set- 
ting, distribution channels, relations with 
distributors, costs of distribution and ad- 
vertising. To the executive looking for 
a sound philosophy of management or 
for concrete suggestions for improving 
profit performance through greater mar- 
keting efficiency the book can be highly 
recommended. 

J. L. Pacmer, 

Associate Professor of Marketing, 

School of Commerce and Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago. 


A Picture of World Economic Condi- 
tions in the Summer of 1929. National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York, 1929. 309 pages. $2.50. 
The third of a series of periodical books 

the Conference Board has been presenting 

to the business men of today in an attempt 
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to give them a comprehensive picture of the 
economic conditions of the world for suc- 
cessive periods, the dominant trends of 
economic life, and the conditions sympto- 
matic of those trends. Statistics of indus- 
trial production in twenty-two foreign 
countries and the United States, wages and 
employment, prices and cost of living, for- 
eign trade, and conditions of public and 
private finance constitute Part I of this 
volume. Part II is devoted to the opinions 
of the Conference Board’s Foreign Cor- 
respondents in the form of special reports 
received from them by October, 1929, on 
matters pertinent to world economic activ- 
ity. 
Millions in Mergers. By H. A. Toulmin, 
Jr. B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., New 
York, 1929. 323 pages. $3.50. 


“Millions in Mergers” is a popular pres- 
entation of the merger subject which con- 
tains a considerable quantity of interesting 
information. Certain phases of the situa- 
tion such as the importance of patents and 
their appraisal, which are very often given 
insufficient consideration in the formation 
of a consolidation, are treated at length. 

The book abounds in aphorisms and is 
written with considerable courage, although 
the statements made are somewhat sweep- 
ing at times. Typical examples of Mr. 
Toulmin’s gift of expression are: 

“Mergers often start to buy plants and 
wind up by buying lawsuits.” 

“Bond issues are reserved seats to a re- 
ceivership proceeding.” 

“A bond issue is a millstone around any 
corporation’s neck.” 

“There is no substitute for good man- 
agement and no miracle to be worked in 
commercial successes just because the board 
of the consolidation contains distinguished 
financial names or elaborate brokerage 
affiliations.” 

“You cannot make a deposed king into a 
crown prince.” 

“One of the greatest modern dangers 
amongst merger executives of great cor- 
porations is that many seem more inter- 
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ested in the stock market than in the com- 
petent management of their companies.” 

“It is more important in determining the 
value of a merger to have good manage- 
ment than to have sound reasons for the 
merger.” 

“Managerial efficiency in mergers has 
two aspects: first, to retain men of 
marked ability; and, second, to so reward 
them as to give them the same stimulus as 
if the business of the merger were their 
own business.” 

“Merger after merger has suffered from 
serious internal disorders due to acceptance 
of a paper inventory.” 

The presentation is rather that of a series 
of popular magazine articles hurriedly 
thrown together than that of a serious work 
advancing to carefully weighed conclusions 
by logical steps. The book is easy read- 
ing, however, and will undoubtedly reach 
many who would not have the patience to 
digest a more serious and technically writ- 
ten work. 

Dwicut T. Farnnam, Manager, 
Industrial Department, 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


The Saleslady. By Frances R. Dono- 


van. University of Chicago Press, 

Chicago, 1929. 267 pages. $3.00. 

The ups and downs of life behind the 
counter in our large department store 
told in an informal way by one who 
became the “participant observer” in col- 
lecting the data for her book. It presents 
a more intimate picture of the salesperson, 
following her through complete department 
store routine, from the i. q. test given 
upon application, to the social contacts 
made within, and the human side of the 
organization. 

The book sheds further light upon the 
changes that are taking place in the life 
of women as a result of their interest 
in the broader fields of economic life. It 
is a descriptive and impressionistic treat- 
ment of the subject; out of it one gains 
a glimpse of the conditions under which 
this new type of woman is evolving. 
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Reds and Lost Wages. By Charles G. 
Wood. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1930. 280 pages. $4.00. 


The author of this book has been for 
many years a member of the Board of 
Conciliation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. In this capacity, he has 
had an unusual opportunity to participate 
in the adjustment of many labor conflicts. 
From this experience he states that he is 
“merely the assembler of facts so ar- 
ranged and interpreted by conclusions that 
one can see his own defects by showing 
him the errors of others.” In the fore- 
word, the reader is told that he will “find 
a positive cure for strikes and lockouts 
in the conditions of employment and meth- 
ods of conduct which the author has amply 
described and interpreted.” The book, 
however, doesn’t come up to these high 
expectations promised the reader. It is an 
interesting panorama of current events sur- 
rounding the conflicts in which the author 
was concerned as a conciliator. The effect 
of bad leadership in the trade unions, the 
attitude of employers, the agitation of 
radicals, the ineptness and danger of 
hastily formed boards of conciliation and 
arbitration willing to compromise principles 
for publicity, the skill of the conciliators 
of the United States Department of Labor 
are covered in an interesting journalistic 
style. There is lacking, however, a suf- 
ficiently complete analysis of the deep un- 
derlying causes which created the revolt 
behind the conflicts for the reader to de- 
termine to what extent the “Reds” were 
the cause of the “lost wages” or merely 
capitalized a situation which was in itself 
ripe for revolt. Irritation of long stand- 
ing in many cases where the constitutional 
channels for settlement were closed led to 
“direct action.” Such revolt spirit was 
exhibited during the war and post war per- 
iod by some of the most conservatively 
orthodox trade unions. Where no regular 
trade union existed, other mass action or- 
ganizations came into existence to express 
the revolt. It would be necessary for any 
reader who desires the basis for impartial 
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judgment of the conflicts cited in the book 
to go much more deeply into the contribut- 
ing factors which led up to such revolt. 
Many of the reasons cited as the cause 
of the conflicts seem to be in reality symp- 
toms. The book would have been more 
valuable had it gone more fully into causes 
and dealt less with symptoms. Its title is 
somewhat misleading in that the natural 
inference is drawn that all the lost wages 
due to conflict is because of “Reds”. No 
doubt they are an important factor in 
many situations but it is questionable if 
they can be considered as the sole cause. 

The reader will find in the last chapter 
a summary of recommendations for con- 
structive action for the positive cure of 
strikes and lockouts. The cure is based 
too largely on the simple assumption that 
everybody will be sweet and reasonable 
under the benign influence of a skilled 
conciliator. In any case, the book is in- 


teresting and worth reading by those in- 
terested in labor conflicts. 
F. A. Surcox, Secretary, 


Printers League Section, 
New York Employing Printers Assn., Inc. 


Plant Location. By W. Gerald Holmes. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
1930. 275 pages. $3.00. 

The introduction consists of an outline 
of the general problems of plant location, 
treated in three parts, as follows: 

Part I. Choosing the General Terri- 
tory. 

Part II. Choosing the Particular Com- 
munity. 

Part III. Choosing the Site. 

It describes and evaluates the general 
conditions and methods of each factor, 
from the marketing, production and in- 
vestment angles. It is well illustrated with 
maps and tables, in most cases in the 
form of specific examples which are prop- 
erly described, in order that adaptation of 
principle may be seen. 

The analysis of transportation facilities 
and costs is particularly well developed. 
The effect of laws and taxation on the 
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problem which are often left out of con- 
sideration in such studies is well covered. 
The book is written in a scholarly man- 
ner, yet is eminently practical in the de- 
velopment of specific material. An excel- 
lent book for the executive, investor, bank- 
er, trust executive, community planner and 
engineer. 
Carte M. Bicetow, President, 
Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., Inc. 


The Passing of Normalcy. By Charles 
W. Wood. B. C. Forbes Publishing 
Company, New York, 1929. 309 
pages. $3.00. 

This is a book about Marion, Ohio, 
about society, the family, art, culture, sex, 
sin, religion, morality, patriotism, mar- 
riage—and chain stores. Provocative rather 
than profound, it is no comprehensive sur- 
vey, containing no statistics. It is a book 
about human life in America and what 
modern business developments are doing to 
it. Business, having replaced the family 
as the dominant institution of society, must 
now initiate a serious study of its new 
position. Business is human life and can- 
not be divorced from it. Every change 
which has come over a town or city or 
its inhabitants is but a reflection of some 
business change—some change in the sys- 
tem by which the wants of human beings 
are supplied. 


Marion, Ohio is not noted particularly 
for anything. Although we may not call 
it typical, in the words of the author, 
“Something of all America is present in 
Marion and something of Marion is in 
all America.” Therefore he chose it, an 
average American town, as a_ suitable 
place in which to observe the relation be- 
tween modern business and the modern 
community. He proceeds to report on 
things as he found them there, its ways, 
people and chain stores. Life in Marion, 
it seems, was easy-going and simple in 
the days when Warren G. Harding was 
one of its private citizens. “But since then 
normalcy has passed, Marion is the usual 
small-sized city of hub-bub and noise, busi- 


ness supremacy, chain stores and econom- 
ics.” This and more is told in an enter- 
taining and interesting way, and with no 
small amount of philosophy thrown in. 


C. M. R. 


Lay-Off and Its Prevention. National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York, 1930. 86 pages. $1.50. 


This study covers the various causes of 
fluctuations in labor requirements, gives 
methods of stabilizing the working force, 
and outlines lay-off procedure to be prac- 
ticed as a final resort. Two useful forms 
given are a labor audit sheet and one de- 
signed to give the personnel department a 
report on an employee including essential 
quality ratings. 


Louisville Grocery Survey. Part I— 
Census of Food Distribution. U. S. 
Department of Commerce, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1930. 56 pages. 15 cents. 
This is one of a series of pamphlets to 

be issued covering the Louisville census 

of 2,972 retail establishments, including 
all types of food stores, restaurants, etc., 
and 157 wholesalers and brokers. The 
report presents a comprehensive picture of 
the food situation in Louisville, distribu- 
tion, consumption per capita, outlets, dis- 
tribution expenses and comparative sales, 
wholesale and retail. A statistical appen- 

dix gives a tabulated summary of the data 

presented. 


Meeting the Cost of Employe Super- 
annuation. By Committee on Indus- 


trial Relations, National Metal 

Trades Association, Chicago, 1930. 

52 pages. 

The Committee, recognizing a clear 
distinction between the problem of old 
age dependency and employee superan- 
nuation, defines the latter, as it is used 
in this survey, as “the inability of an 
employee to maintain maximum produc- 
tive effort, due to mental or physical im- 
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pairment resulting from advancing age.” 
There follows a discussion of the extent 
and cost of employee superannuation in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
types and typical provisions of, pension 
plans. The cost of industrial pension 
plans is treated at length, supplemented 
by illustrative charts. The following con- 
clusions are drawn: There is an economic 
as well as humane justification of the 
operation of a sound industrial pension 
system; the formation of a pension plan 
should be undertaken only after careful 
study, and with sound accounting meth- 
ods and under the supervision of a com- 
petent actuary; pension plans should be 
based solely upon the amount actually 
available for pension purposes aside from 
any hope of continued prosperity in the 
future; it is advisable to delegate the 
operation of a pension plan to an insur- 
ance company that is already fully equip- 
ped to operate a sound plan. 


Trade Associations—Their Service to 
Industry. By Joseph Henry Foth, 
Ronald Press, New York, 1930. 338 
pages. $4.50. 

In these days when trade associations 
are being checked up as never before, 
a good new book on the subject will be 
welcomed by trade association members 
and executives. Business men and stu- 
dents need to keep in touch with the 
development of the economic function of 
trade associations. Investors and bank- 
ers are realizing that in the competition 
of industry against industry, membership 
in trade organizations is a necessity. 

Dr. Foth’s book is one of the best new 
books on the subject and an excellent 
library addition to the other good 
books on. trade associations. It is 
not easy to write such a book be- 
cause of the wealth of material and the 
necessity of analyzing and interpreting it. 
Neither is it easy for a trade association 
executive to operate his association. He 
needs the help of such a book, and the 
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reviewer, being an executive himself, be- 
lieves trade association executives to be 
typically open-minded, and that they will 
use it. We association executives can 
indulge the fond hope that trade asso- 
ciation members, who are not so typi- 
cally open-minded, but nevertheless are 
the best hope of the industry, will read 
this book. From it they can learn not 
only what to expect from their associa- 
tion, but what the association has a right 
to expect from them, and what they will 
lose by not living up to these expecta- 
tions. 

Dr. Foth has made a careful study of 
the historical form of organization, and 
modern development of trade association 
functions. His comments on the “insti- 
tute” form of organization are interesting 
and we believe they are true. He does 
not indulge in flights of fancy about the 
future but does point out the new oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of associa- 
tions. His book is well arranged, his 
language clear, his interpretations and 
emphasis logical. He shows the different 
steps in bringing about a greater control 
of the industry through trade associa- 
tions. In some ways their development 
has paralleled that of corporations which 
also aim at control, but by a different 
method. The author states that the same 
economic conditions have stimulated the 
development of both mergers and asso- 
ciations. He shows that there is a grow- 
ing recognition that the real enemies of 
control are not competitors, but ignor- 
ance of economic forces, and that even 
the adult members of associations need 
education in economic trends. i 

The increasing recognition of the need 
for collective action has helped associa- 
tion growth, even when there has been 
no growth of altruistic cooperative spirit. 
There is usually, however, a fellow-feel- 
ing in fighting a common enemy which 
pushes petty personal differences to the 
rear. There is often a gain in cooperative 
spirit and mutual confidence even when 
men have te be forced to fight shoulder 
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to shoulder. Just now the common enemy 
is in the market place rather than in 
production. Some industries are getting 
away with too large a share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar to suit other industries. 

There has for some time been a recog- 
nition that another common enemy is 
trade abuses and economic waste. These 
lie nearer to us and are part of us, and 
it is always easier to fight the other 
fellow’s faults; but some associations are 
making great progress in fighting waste- 
ful habits, wasteful thinking, in taking 
out the “beam” from their own eye, in 
“cleaning up their own back-yard.” 

The book shows the scientific methods 
by which economic wastes are being col- 


lectively removed — standardization and | 


simplification, quality standards, indus- 
trial and market research, trade extension, 
statistics to help gear production to de- 
mand, uniform cost accounting, and other 
service activities of associations. The 
legal aspects of trade associations are 
touched upon, showing that the law aims 
to promote intelligent competition, but the 
book does not seem to advocate any 
change in the Anti-Trust laws although 
there has been much agitation recently 
to that end. (The reviewer has sym- 
pathy with such agitation insofar as it 
will allow small, independent competi- 
tion to do many of the beneficial things 
which mergers can do; although he re- 
alizes that some small business men who 
have an “individuality complex” would 
not cooperate to remove trade abuses and 
economic wastes even if the law allowed 
it.) 

The book, in its summary and conclu- 
sions, points out the difficulty of the in- 
dividual business unit, whether large or 
small, producer, wholesaler, or retailer, 
to cope alone with the pressing economic 
problems of excess productive capacity 
and the chain of uneconomical and unfair 
trade practices which have arisen from 
the intensified competition to keep this 
excess capacity employed. The summary 
points out that trade associations are more 
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and more dealing with major problems 
and that they must assume greater re- 
sponsibility to their industries and give 
evidence of their usefulness to their in- 
dustries and to the public. 

Dr. Foth truly says in closing, that 
in the light of their new opportunities 
even the great progress and success that 
have already been accomplished by asso- 
ciations “should be made to seem insig- 
nificant in comparison with their prog- 
ress in the next decade.” The reviewer 
thinks that if they do not fulfill this 
ideal they will be supplanted by mergers 
or by service organizations for private 
profit which will give the collective serv- 
ice absolutely necessary. 

Ernest H. Gaunt, Executive Director, 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Research Board. 


The Public Control of Business. By 
Dexter Merriam Keezer and Stacy 
May. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1930. 267 pages. 


The active relation of Federal and State 
governments to private business enterprises 
persists as a real problem in our present 
business life. It is a problem of sharp 
angles and bitter controversies and one 
which generally has accumulated consider- 
able emotional moss when clear and in- 
cisive reasoning was needed. 


This book attempts to present an orderiy 
picture of the three procedures thus far 
devised and used for controlling the opera- 
tion of an essentially competitive economic 
system, to wit: antitrust laws, regulation 
of enterprises affected by a public interest, 
and government ownership and operation. 
In turn the authors discuss how each of the 
foregoing procedures was inaugurated in 
United States, how it has developed, and 
what limitations, if any, have been placed 
upon its use by judicial decisions. 

For the busy business executive or pro- 
fessional man, the book is refreshingly 
brief and trenchant. Recognizing that each 
line of procedure for effecting an adequate 
control of business embraces an enormous 
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body of statute law, administrative regula- 
tions, judicial decisions and economic data, 
the authors sensibly limn the picture in 
perspective, “to find out in general terms 
where each procedure stands at present 
as part of a common program of control.” 

The arrangement of material is orderly. 
The viewpoint of the authors is impartial 
and unbiased. Throughout the volume the 
analysis of the material and the conclusions 
predicated thereon are characterized by 
level-headed reasoning. 

There is an index for the cases cited in 
the text and a general index of substantial 
proportions. 

Frank Parker, Professor of Finance, 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 


Industrial and General Administration. 
By Henri Fayol. Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd., London, England. 984 
pages. 3s. 6d. 

There are those who have come to 
recognize that some of the best writing 


on business administration—particularly 
as it relates to structure and organization 
relationships—is coming from Great Bri- 


tain and the Continent. One of those to 
whom America is likely to recognize in- 
debtedness is Henri Fayol whose list of 
distinctions in French industry and 
French national affairs is too long for 
reference here. 

This document has been translated from 
the French by J. A. Coubrough for the 
International Management Institute and 
serves to mark the possibilities of the 
International Management Institute for 
greater international understanding—at 
least in the field of management and busi- 
ness administration. 

The operations which current business 
undertakes are divided into the follow- 
ing six groups—technical, commercial, 
financial, security, accounting, and admin- 
istrative. The author regards it impor- 
tant not to confuse administration with 
management. “To manage an undertak- 
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ing is to conduct it towards its objec- 
tive.” It is, in fact, to insure the smooth 
working of the six essential functions. 
“Administration is only one of these func- 
tions, but the managers of big concerns 
spend so much of their time on it that 
their jobs sometimes seem to consist sole- 
ly of administration.” Throughout the 
book there runs a plea for the teaching of 
administration in the French colleges and 
universities. 


Part II of the book covers the prin- 
ciples and elements of administration as 
set forth by Fayol as follows: 

“1. Division of labour 

Authority 
Discipline 
Unity of command 
Unity of management 
Subordination of individual in- 
terests to the common good. 
7. Remuneration 
8. Centralisation 
9. The hierarchy 
10. Order 
11. Equity 
12. Stability of staff 
13. Initiative 
14. Esprit de Corps.” 

In this whole section the clear cut use 
of terminology is exceptional, as for in- 
stance, when the author says: “Authority 
is the right to command and the power 
to make oneself obeyed. It is of two 
kinds, statutory authority, which belongs 
to a position, and personal authority, 
which is the result of intelligence, knowl- 
edge, moral qualities and the gift of com- 
manding men.” 


The section on elements of administra- 
tion is particularly suggestive to American 
business men who often have been quite 
too careless in the use of a number of 
important terms. The elements of ad- 
ministration are: planning, organization, 
command, co-ordination, and control. 
Planning, according to the author, is 
practically identical with foreseeing. 

“To organize an undertaking is to .pro- 
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vide it with everything useful for its run- 
ning—with materials, plant, capital, and 
staff.” In this section the author quotes 
Taylor at length, especially the passage 
dealing with functional foremanship. 
Fayol’s comment is interesting: “Such is 
the system of organisation which Taylor 
recommends for managing the workshop 
of a large engineering establishment 
building miscellaneous machinery; it de- 
pends on the following two ideas: 
a. The need for a Staff to help shop 
managers and foremen. 
b. A denial of the principle of unity 
of command. 

The second idea seems to me just as 
wrong and dangerous as the first is good.” 
(page 52). 

The function of command is the job 
of making the organization work. Any 
man who has to command must: (page 
70). 

Have a thorough knowledge of 
his staff. 
Eliminate the incompetent. 
Have a sound knowledge of the 
agreements between the under- 
taking and its employees. 
Set a good example. 
Make periodical examinations of 
the organisation, with the help of 
charts. 
Collect his principal assistants in 
conferences, in which unity of 
management and effort can be ar- 
ranged. 

7. Not let himself be absorbed by 
details. 

8. See that his staff possesses energy, 
initiative, and loyalty.” 

“To co-ordinate is to harmonise all the 
operations of a concern so as to lead to 
the smooth working which makes for suc- 
cess.” (page 74). 

“The control of an undertaking con- 
sists of seeing that everything is being 
carried out in accordance with the plan 
which has been adopted, the orders which 
have been given, and the principles which 
have been laid down. Its object is to 
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point out mistakes in order that they may 
be rectified and prevented from occurring 
again.” (page 77). Probably it is in this 
brief section that one may find some 
of the most suggestive ideas embraced in 
“Fayolism.” Certainly there is a clear 
cut distinction between “control” and 
“command”—a distinction which needs to 
be better understood in America where too 
often “control” has been identified with 
ownership and ownership identified with 
the right to “command.” Fayol’s use of 
the term “control” is more analogous to 
what we sometimes mean in America 
when we refer to the term “analysis” or 
“comparison,” terms all too infrequently 
used in American business. 
W. J. Donan. 


Credit and Collection Principles and 
Practice. By Albert F. Chapin. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1929. 518 pages. $4.00. 


Many volumes have been written on 
the complex subject of credit but to my 
mind Mr. Albert F. Chapin’s new book 
“Credit and Collection Principles and 


Practice” is the most complete of them 
all. 


It delves very deeply into the many 
ramifications of credit taking the reader 
step by step to a logical conclusion. The 
first part naturally deals with the funda- 
mentals upon which our credit structure 
is built. 

Then comes the more important section 
dealing directly with credit appraisal. 
The third and last part follows through 
with an exhaustive discussion on collec- 
tions including bankruptcy, assignments 
and kindred legal remedies. 

Chapter seven on “The Credit Man” 
certainly sums up all of the qualifications 
of a first rate credit executive. Chapter 
nine and ten covering the factors of a 
satisfactory credit risk contain a fund of 
important information. The various com- 
parative ratios suggested in chapters nine- 
teen and twenty will certainly be appre- 
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ciated by the credit man with an account- 
ant viewpoint. 

This work should prove a beneficial 
addition to any library whether the reader 
is a student of credit or a business ex- 
ecutive. 


L. C. Progscu, 
General Credit Manager, 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company. 


Control of Retail Store Operations. By 
Edwin A. Godley and Alexander Kaylin. 
Ronald Press, New York, 1930. 458 
pages. $6.00. 


Of the many books published recently 
on the varied phases of retail operation, 
we believe this volume includes the largest 
number of subjects under one cover. While 
this book is essentially a controller’s guide 
or manual, there is much information of 
importance to be found therein which would 
interest general merchandise managers, 
store managers and many other store ex- 
ecutives. Even though we may not all 
agree on the theories and practices as out- 
lined, yet we believe that in this piece of 
work the foundation for better store opera- 
tion of a scientific nature has been firmly 
established. 

With few exceptions retailing as a whole 
has been a matter of guess work. From 
the one man store to the great department 
store of ten years ago profit was guess 
work. The first few chapters outline the 
theories on which the entire content of the 
book has come to be evolved. The follow- 
ing chapters give the reason why, and 
formulas with concrete examples to illus- 
trate the points the writers have made so 
that the novice or student can readily grasp 
their meaning. 

For example, one of the many serious 
problems facing the retail operator today 
is stock shortages. The authors have de- 
voted three well written chapters to this 
subject. The first deals with the human 
element and the physical stock taking 
routine, showing steps from the planning to 
the completion of inventory. The second 
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chapter deals with the figure or controller’s 
point of inventory taking, giving in detail 
the reasons for shortages and the method of 
controlling the shortages; the controller’s 
job at the time of physical stock taking. 
The third chapter is a “stock shortage 
manual,” telling what each operating de- 
partment can do to minimize stock short- 
ages, for after all, the fault lies not so 
much in the errors made at time of inven- 
tory, but in the error or thoughtlessness of 
executives during the intervening periods, 
negligence in the handling of stock, mark- 
downs, etc. 

A chapter on Publicity gives particular 
attention to the problem of “weak” depart- 
ments and suggests remedies. Another 
chapter has been devoted to the problem of 
budgeting and controlling store expenses 
and shows what a saving of one per cent 
means in operating expenses. Purchasing 
and controlling use of supplies through a 
budget system which does not permit ex- 
ecutives to satisfy their whims and fancies 
by requisitioning an item because they see 
it (and never use it) will undoubtedly be 
a chapter of interest to store managers. 
Installment Selling is a timely topic be- 
cause of the recent survey , which are in- 
cluded, as well as two systems outlining 
details for accounting routine. 

This material has been set up in such a 
manner that it makes good reading for the 
minor executive interested in advancement. 
It gives him an opportunity to get first- 
hand information on departments which pre- 
cede and follow his job and brings him to 
a realization that the small sphere in which 
he moves is not so important in itself, but 
is a unit which makes up the whole and 
only through a broad understanding can he 
hope for promotion. 

Whether one is interested in retail chain 
operation, individual store operation or 
specialty shops, the fundamentals are all 
the same and the material in this book can 
be applied profitably. 

Eucengs J. Kramer, 
Operating Superintendent, 
The F. & R. Lazarus & Co. 





